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AMAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL, LX NO. V 





AUGUST 1942 


SIX WAR POEMS 


MANIFESTO 


OW that the moon has moved itself away 
And I can see the sky (against my will) 
Dull and unlit by lamps, but lovely still, 


I can address myself to welcome day: 


The padded lights like pussy cats depart, 
Workmen with ladders take the streamers down; 
So exeunt the showman and the clown 


At last I hear the beating of my heart. 


Oh, what to do while blessed dawn delays, 


What words to find, what work to give me claim, 
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In the wide moments with no place or name 
And the long silences of empty days? 


Lay down that pen, young man, trust not your youth; 
I too was young and had my tale to tell, 

I do not think you do it half so well; 

Others before were interested in Truth. 





And you sir—oh, I know your hair is white | 
And that your books are unifgrmly bound | 
(“Collected works of”—how we love the sound! ) | 
Why must you read by artificial light? 


But I—I know the moon is cotton wool, 

I know what happens when you press the switch, 
I saw the stars and noticed which was which, 
And picked the slice of lemon from the pool. 


I am contented with the starless night, 

l am content to jettison the moon, 

Although I know that dawn will not come soon, 
And that around the corner phantoms fight. 


Because the sun is greater than the moon 
I am contented with the starless night. 


Il 


If the wind blows 
Shall we say 
Look, the wind is blowing, 

The branches sway? 





DAVID DAICHES 


If the sun rises 
Shall we discuss 
Its nourishing rays 
Salubrious? 


Or shall we whisper 

There is sun in Greece 

There is wind on the Steppes 
Where the dead know peace? 


Peace lies with the dead 
Who turn to no sun 
Respond to no wind: 
Their weather is done. 


Shall we pray 

To the weather bureau 
To send us a climate 
That makes life grow? 


Or shall we, archaic, 
Turn to the god 

Who brings new living 
Out of the sod, 


Who out of corruption 


Makes life grope? 


O god of weather, 
Forecast hope. 
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Ill 





This is a strange thing, that the squirrel runs 
Sideways on green grass, and the three-year-old 
Beckons it with nuts. This is news, surely, 

That pipe-smoking old men waste time in corners 
Soothed by receding summer. These are messages 
In a forgotten language; a lost art. 

Too many of us must go to school again. 


At our age we have put away tears, 

Childish brawls distress our maturity, 

We have fitted the mask, fearing adolescence. 
Going to school we shall shed tears again, 
Tear clothes in the playground, 

Become easily enraged. 


Yet, oh, yet we shall go back to learn. 
History has frightened us from living things: 
We must unlearn our fears. 


Slowly the statue must give way to flesh 
Or stay plain desert rock too old for change. 


IV 


When I was one and twenty 
I heard a speaker say, 
“The rising proletariat 
Will sweep all sin away. 
The strong and happy workers 





DAVID DAICHES 


Will build a world so free; 
The sun will shine, we'll all feel fine, 
Just wait and you will see.” 


When I was one and twenty 

I heard him say again, 

“The logic of their destiny 

Will bring new hope to men; 

Free world will come unsought for, 
Be patient, just and cool.” 

And I am nine and twenty 

And oh, he was a fool. 


Vv 
FROM CHICAGO 


I hae thocht o’ the shores o’ Fife an’ the sicht o’ the May 
Blinkin’ far ower the watter in morning shine; 

Och, lass, I hae thocht o’ the Anstruther boats the day, 
An’ the strang smell o’ the sea, an’ mysell lang syne. 


There was daffin doon by the rocks thae days, an’ fush 
Caught by a barefit callan under stanes, 

An’ the dulse thick i’ the haun, an’ the dowie hush 

O’ the waves plashin’ at nicht, an’ the saft rains. 


An’ the rasps on Kilrenny Common were smoor'd wi’ glory 
When we went doon by the burn at sax i’ the morn, 

Wi’ the warl sleepin’ an’ the birdies chantin’ brawlie, 

An’ the stowrie road losin’ itsell in the corn. 
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I shall spit frae the harbour wa’ at Pittenweem, 





Kick an auld tin can doon the rumbling St. Monance ways, - 
Climb roon the Ness (this time it'll be nae dream) The 
Frae Balcomie sands tae Crail. Och, lassie, the days Cro 
Are no sae lang as they were, we mauna bide, Pust 
For waur than bombs can deave a man thir days, Tos 
An’ it’s no a man’s brains or his siller that decide And 
It’s the sand an’ the stanes an’ the grass whaur the bairnie plays. 
Speer eftir the dairgies that lie aff the rocks a’ day, | Wh 
Speer eftir the reek that gaes up frae the lum at e’en, Hur 
Speer eftir Fife, auld cronie 0’ mines, an’ say Sou 
That ma bairns are coming tae play wi’ their faither’s freen Tap 
Wh 
VI Anc 
Mal 
Fall from the slow-drawn days like melting wax, Fire 
Uncomfortable fear. Drip softly from Sco 
The hanging boughs of eyeless trees, insist Wh 
On entry through decaying stable doors, Brit 
Oozing through straw, leering from dusty roofs Clu 
Advance to music, fouling thoroughfares, Hol 
Corrupting homesteads, while the fungoid breath 
Of a diseased fate warms the chill-faced world. On 
These are mushrooms where snowdrops grew The 
The sky which once showed stars is now obscene Tu 
With buttons. O descend, festering fear, Ali 


Speak your appointed lines, play out your part, 
That the kind curtain may at last appear, ; 
Reminding us the story was not true. | 
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Leaving the theatre, let us then demand 

The northern blast, lift up the eyes and hail 

The distant gelid isles where the aloof polar bear 
Crunches the snow, and the black polished seal 

Pushes his whiskered nose into the frozen world 

To see the sun glinting on ice, the blanched earth aseptic, 
And, far below, the icicled grottos blue and silent 

Leading down, down into the dark where strange beasts dwell 
And the shivering wind creeps through cracks invisible; 
Where the quick blizzard falls, shutting out sight, 
Hurriedly covering the bones of lost heroes, 

Soundless patter of myriad feet descending, 

Tap-dancing lightly on the graves they filled; 

Where the solemn penguin bows to the midnight sun 
And sometimes the gleam and crackle of northern lights 
Makes pageant for a public that never comes, 

Fire-works for small buys who are not there to see, 

Scoop for staff-photographer who has not been informed; 
Where six-months night hangs chill over the slush-grey desert 
Bringing the fearless winds to cry through the dark, 
Clutching the hypnotized earth with cold, skinny fingers, 
Hollow-faced ice witch mastering the land. 


On with the play, hot fear, 
That we may soon 
Turn backs upon the velvet stage and go 
Alive into the tonic night. 
David Daiches 
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FOUR POEMS 


AS 1 LIE BOTH AWAKE AND ASLEEP 


As I lie both awake and asleep 

On the floor at the top of the years, 

The momentous steps of that not coming 
Are like distant thunders on my ears— 





Like footsteps approaching, like thunders, 
Like statues falling on rubber, 

The eardrum of the brain palpitates 

To the dreadful tread of arrears. 


The stairways hidden in the walls 
Prepare to receive the biows, 
The sound of that never coming 
Puffs like a storm at the ears. 


I hear a punishing body, 

The aggregate thud in the halls, 

Like a ganging up of one’s sins 

That have worn harmless faces for years— 


Like blows on a sensitive framework 

In the other rooms of have been, 
Tomorrow falls on its thundery paws— 
For I lie in the grip of my fears. 





OSCAR WILLIAMS 


THE BALI STONE BICYCLE 


Let us go riding 

On the Bali stone bicycle, 
Flowers at the wheels 
Silently gliding, 

The stone bell peals, 
The eyesight reels, 

As in the heart gathers 

A huge stone icicle. 


Let us go riding 

On the Bali stone bicycle, 
Along the great wall 
Covered with the writing, 
Time enough to fall 

When the end comes to all 
And the heart itself drops 
Like a huge stone icicle. 


Let us go riding 

On the Bali stone bicycle, 

Stone are the wheels, 

Stone are the flowers, 

Stone are the steels, 

The petals and pedals are stone, 
And the stone is crawling 
Over the heart in one— 

O murderous Medusa, 

When will you have done? 
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LINES AT NIGHT 


Here in the midnight in the desert of a pause 

The lamp’s light threatens to be gay forever, 
Unblinking joy rinsing the permanent air 

Long after the hands that woke it sleep in distance; 
I see the bookcase standing up, rich like a tiger 
Long after the authors have staggered into time 


The very paint upon my walls is an extension 

Of people who have somewhere somehow planned, 
Persisted in a nonsense till it reaches here 

And heaps invisible implications at my senses; 
The newspaper lies on the couch, blackly headlined 
With chronic drama, fallen columns of type, 

With here and there a picture, recipes, maps, 
The price of sugar, a corrupt thoroughness of detail 
Triggered in case I grow curious late at night 


I am served by an obsequious civilization 

They say is rotting (O lively senility! ) 

Breathing its great care carefully drained of love;— 
I am impressed. The presences of these things 
Like blown-out candles beleaguer a self involved 
And truth on its half-wings beats about in the room 
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THE FINAL STAND 


The self sitting naked in the ample coffin of the room 
Sees God's brain hanging past the sleepless windows 
And God's lit red eye held to the thatch of existence 
Threatening to pour a sea of flame upon the gloom— 


Or watches the lifelong arm reach into the clock’s face 

To find the little tongue wagging in the cavernous vacuum 
Fleeing among dripping rocks and berserk projectiles 

Escaping no elephant of truth through the hole of the lock. 


The man’s gaze flattens like a bullet on the ceiling 

Like a cornered animal spreading thinner its final stand; 
And he grabs time by the torso now expanding in his arms 
Feeling with horror how his veins become elastic bands. 


A lifetime's spread-of-wings retroactive to the womb 
And flown from the minute’s photograph of eternity 
Finds the self running into all God’s darkened walls 
As the man screams on a radio beam in a silent room. 


OSCAR WILLIAMS 


Oscar Williams 
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RETURN 


1 
Summer is come, and evening spreads its gold 
Slowly through broadening twilights into dark. 
The daffodils that waningly danced to May 
Are pinched with withered brown to empty stalks, 
Their thin leaves sprawled to green; and chestnut flowers, 
Once rose-splashed candles thrust against the sun, 
Have scattered all their petals to the ground, 
And, with the burgeoned world, have swelled to shade. 


This what I see, walking along the streets 

Of the mellow, tired city in late spring, 
Wishing that I were crossing winter fields 

So faintly splashed with green that every blade 
Of grass against cold wind that dared be new 
Was in itself an answer against death, 

Was Dionysius heard beyond the hills 

Piping the tentative spring to all his world; 
Wishing cold winds like those, now only blown 
Across the fields of thought, were blowing still 
To check the spring against the spring’s own urge, 
And scatter fragile snow that only falls 

To warm, in melting, its own grave of flowers. 


it 
But the will’s weak, shallow the thought which calls 
Back from the past one hour, much more a spring, 
Which would renounce this fullness of the year 
For its harsh childhood crossed by difficult winds, 
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Which thinks the seed more luscious than its fruit, 
And fruit itself mere promise of decay. 
Therefore I would not think of wind-swept hills, 


Nor look for strenuous comfort out of snow; 
But would accept this lushness and this warmth 
For what they are, nor seek to find in green 
The athletic beauty of its youth now gone. 

tit 
And yet the mind, leashed like all else to time, 
Forced to accept against its wish the place 
And troublesome accidents implied by Now, 
Must, if it be itself, revolve again 
To those past hours when its own will appeared 
The master not the slave, and push back days, 
Like heavy curtains, once more to reveal 
The illusion of its power, the taste of joy. 


And so I am haunted by those upland hills, 
Haunted by voices and their bass of music, 
Blown close—blown far—by tides of April winds. 
And I would banish summer from these lawns, 
Banish the brown-tipped lilac flowers, the leaves, 
Strip all reproaches from my haunted mind, 

To feel again cold wind sharp on the cheek, 

To know achievement promised, not fulfilled, 

And the corrupted year once more a child. 


THEODORE SPENCER 


Theodore Spencer 
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THE DEAF 


Out of the darkness, out of the years, out of the mind’s reluctant 
hoardings, 

faintly the whisper reaches, then recedes, faintly the sound de- 
scribes a circle 

far out of reach. Caught on the perilous edge of vague con- 
centric impulse, 

the ears, spread tight against the precipice of hearing, preca- 
riously pluck a tremot 

that seems to be more memory than sound. Here is adventure 
set to music 

yet unheard, or heard too many seasons past; here is a wall 

that needs quick climbing, or that was climbed too long ago. Or 
maybe it is no wall 

at all. Perhaps this looming obstacle to understanding is sound 
unfiltered; 

perhaps a strained attention yet will capture the fine elusive 
fugitive 

of sound that hovers cut of reach. We clench the hand, we 
bulge the jaw, 

we wince and arch, yet bring the trembling wings of distant, or 
imagined, noise 

no nearer, no slightest line’s width nearer. 


Out of the darkness, out of the years, out of the mind's reluctant 
hoardings, 

comes what the braver know is memory; comes what the craven 
try to think 
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GORDDEN LINK 


is tangible and present and recorded against the futile tightened 
drums 

that hold their thinkings taut. Out of the darkness, out of the 
years, out of the mind’s 

invincible and fearless voyagings, the braver find a quiet peace, 

a peace that mountains know, or seas, or clouds, to find them- 
selves against a sky 

that they may never touch. The braver go, happy in sight of 
birds 

that fly with silent whirr, or brooks that have a silent splash, 
or boys that play 

wildly in loud quiet. Out of the darkness, out of the years, out 
of the silent 

orchestration minds can make, the braver march to a silent air, 

lifting their eyes to the curious banners that crackle in silence 
and watching their pennons 

furled proud and whipped aloft by a silent wind. 

Gordden Link 
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LORRAINE CHILDHOOD 


I 





I re 
When I was a child I always heard the word frontier Our 
To me it was always a huge and mildewed wall The 
A titanic wall that ran along the horizon } The 
That hid the other world lying far away | My 
We played our lonely games in the silent garden We 
October was a gold-leaf riot of colors We 
The days tawned into shimmering fires of smiles } — Sor 
Which we sang in the dreaming solitude of autumn Or 
We heard the word frontier and felt a shudder Or 
It was like that mortar-plashed wall in our garden Wl 
Which stood high against the churchyard above Th 
Which hid the peace of the mysterious dead Th 
It was a wall covered with rambler roses and ivy Th 
Which shivered gently when dusk came suddenly upon us Ww 
We talked in patois riddles of the other side W 
Where gigantic cities were blooming with crystal houses W 
Where men and women were migrants to enormous mysteries W 
Where laughter resounded silver in glistering caverns W 
We often stopped our games and stared and listened W 
To the faint moaning in the cedar-trees ; WwW 
And then we grew silent with terror-haunted forebodings W 
And no sound ever came from the outside when we played A 
The archaic games in the beloved words of the fathers U 
But when we shouted the echoes roared back from the wall tT 
They clattered with hollow and spectral reverberations A 


And we were awed and fled down the paths of the garden 
When I was a child I always thought the frontier was a wall 
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Il 


I remember the meadows green with lucerne 

Our goats munched the soft herby stalks 

They roamed by the trickle-brook near the forest 

They were melancholy in the autumn mist 

My brothers and I played in the high grass 

We hid in the hedges of the nearby gardens 

We shouted into the silence of the country side 
Sometimes we lay poring over our Latin grammars 

Or we were trying some resistant geometrical problem 

Or else we read those little colored books 

Which Father had given us for name-day presents 

They told the prodigious adventures of Columbus and Cortez 
They marched us into incredible Peru with Pizarro 

Then we speculated about our American fantasia 

We confided to each other our sheeny hopes of migration 
We said we would take a boat for a Utopian island 

We pictured long voyages into a fable 

We built immense cities of glass and platinum 

We plunged into waving prairies and savage yore-forests 
We said we would lead martial tribes across spaces 

We would halloo with the brave Comanches and Apaches 
We would be visionaries into primitive nox 


o 


All the Americas were open to our panting imaginations 
Until we drove our goats home and put them in the stables 
Their heavy udders were milked in the gleam of the lanterns 
All our daydreams drooped in the ancestral house 
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Ill 


Grand-pére had a Napoleon’s beard and lived on the other side 
He was a rentier and loved wine and absinthe 

Once a year he would come to our home from France 

He brought stories of our cousins at Pont-A-Mousson 

He brought nougat from Nancy and a bottle of mirabelle 
He brought us games of tin-soldiers and fought the battles 
Of Spicheren and Mars-la-Tour and Metz again 

We liked the tin zouaves with their funny, baggy trousers 
He had left our frontierland after the war of 1870 

He had fought with Bazeine’s army and been captured 
When he came we felt the magic of old France 

He could still speak the patois of our people 

Yet somehow the French language always triumphed 

We children laughed at his stumbling words in our speech 
We felt his picaresque bewilderment at our grammar 

Then he would turn to my father and speak in French 

They spoke it so fast we could hardly follow their phrases 
He talked with bitterness of the Franco-Prussian War 

He raged curses at Bazeine the traitor of Metz 

Whenever he was in his cups he started weeping 

We children would fret and gape at his emotional tumult 
When he left for home our father would take the children 
To accompany the old man as far as Metz and the border 
Grand-pére gave us a luncheon and sputtered gasconnades 
The restaurant overlooked the Esplanade and the Moselle 
He would laugh and tell stories and drink the potent vin gris 
And then walk softly chanting to himself to the station 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


IV 


Poverty came to the house and the children were hungry 
The border was sere with rumors and the armies watched 
The European continent was a ferment of manifestoes 
It was shadowy with alarms and predictions of darkness 
And once more the American fantasia grew into flame 

I saw a liberation in the sunset voyage 

I saw the white glow of the magical islands 

And my father said America builds young men’s dreams 
In its cities you'll find bread and opportunities 

We prepared the long journey with panting expectations 
We prepared my exodus from the troubled frontier 

My boy mind flew into inaugurations of rituals 

The town sank into the caverns of the past 

I said good-bye to the friends of my childhood 

And father went with me as far as the harbor 

The boat stood waiting in the port of the Scheldt 

We visited once more the museums and churches and taverns 
We wandered through the city in a last recognition 

We roamed along the pier and watched the sailors 

A thick fog wambled over the sluggish waters 

The boat stood eerily lighted in the violet dusk 

And as it left the harbor with a last siren-shrill 

I thought of my little town and my people on the border 
I saw my father’s pale face on the pier and I wept 


Eugene Jolas 
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TWO POEMS 


MEXICAN EXHIBIT 


Safe from their enemy's raid, 
High in a deep cavern’s hold, 
Up on the mountain they laid 
The treasure of coral and gold, 
Ornaments, turquoise and jade, 
With foam-veiled, deep-sea pearls inlaid, 
From Yago and old Mazatlan, 
Necklaces, bracelets they'd made, 
And a holder for somebody's fan; 
And they carved on jaguar bones a screed 
Of delicate letters to read— 
In a language that no one can read, 
That no one now living can read. 





On a mountain near Oaxaca, 
Past the river's cold-voiced flow, 
Far south-west of Cuernavaca, 
Once they lived long, long ago, 
High upon the cordilleras, 
Where the curdled mist enshrouds 
Ledges, mesas and sierras— 
Mixtecs, “People of the Clouds,”— 
Before sad Magellan was born, 
Or the world knew it had a Cape Horn. 


When I hear the fog-horns calling I 
By Chicago's tall-walled lights, 








EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 


When the curdled mists are falling 
Down the Great Lakes’ cloud-wrapt nights, 
Then I think about Oaxaca, 
Past the Tomellin’s wild flow, 
Far south-west of Cuernavaca, 
And the Mixtecs long ago— 
And the treasure the restorers 
Found inside the mountain’s snow— 
And about unborn explorers, 
And the Capes I cannot know. 


TO MY MOTHER AND MY FATHER 


What shall I think by the shadowed steep 
In the silence before I shall cease to be, 
Before the great tides bear me out to the deep, 
Back to the cosmos’ unanswering sea? 


Out of deaf chaos and infinite night, 
Love was the cause of my coming to be. 

Up from those depths, unremembered the flight, 
Out of deaf chaos and infinite night, 


To hear earth’s responses and look on the light 


Why should I fear death’s unanswering sea, 
Since out of deaf chaos and infinite night, 
Love was the cause of my coming to be? 


Edith Franklin W yatt 
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INSULT FOR INSULT Wo 
“Better that German should die unpolluted, 
Than to live by transfusion of your blood,” I'd « 
Quoth the Third Reich, Hav 
Sentencing a one-eighth-Jew to prison for merely offering to Kno 


thus save the life of a “pure Aryan” friend. 





Now thim’s fightin’ words: 

I'd accept gorilla’s blood, 

A polecat’s, 

A serpent’s, 

Perhaps even a Storm Trooper’s— 

If any such were necessary to keep me alive for the pleasure of 
seeing Hitlerism go blooey. | 


But if the only blood “suitable” were from the body of Hitler 
himself and if that very bastard should rush me a vial of | 
his own along with the insult, “So that you may recover 
to the misery of seeing swastikas over Moscow, London, 
Washington”—~ 

Then not even for the last laugh nevertheless, 

No, hell no, not even for the utmost pleasure 

Of living to see the Red Instead over Berlin ' 

Would I accept so foul a pollution as that. 


Just as no decent gorilla, 

No decent polecat, 

No decent serpent, 

Perhaps not even an original Storm Trooper, 
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Would knowingly take a transfusion from Hitler’s own body 
merely in order to survive his régime. 


I'd croak in ecstasied anticipation, 

Having my last laugh out prematurely, 

Knowing that the Jewish and other blood which the bastard 
does inject so unsqueamishly into the body of his ersatz 
Kapitalismus will not save the latter for long in Germany 


or anywhere else in this world. 


H. H. Lewis 


THE TEMPORALITIES 


In the mountains the houses neither age nor die. 
The paint, the wood, are neither new nor old. 
White is not brilliant against winter sky 

Nor moss-green loud against a tree in gold. 
Nor are they shabby, either, where wind washes 
The bone-dry clapboards and the flaking sashes. 


As I came around the corner of one such, 
Suddenly that was where there is no time. 

It had tough grass in the dooryard, but not much, 
And one thin vine that would not die nor climb 
With a slight breathing I could outlive the brave 
Or say Hi! to my grandsire forty years in his grave. 


Myron H, Broomell 
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MEXICO 
Harsh land Hes 
: agal 
of the bared heart lifted to the sun ail 
above slashed breast and quivering torso strained a 
back on the convex stone to thirsting gods, 
your blood has drenched, not nourishing 
your children. 
Cruel land, I go Loo 
where the wedge of wood scratches your parched skin The 
and the yellow kernels sprout valiantly in the shallow furrow | 
beneath the sparse and grudging tears of heaven— thei 
to the hut of earth, leaf-roofed, and the earthen floor, 
to the mat of reeds and the hollowing grinding-stone and Loo 
your hungry children . . =— 
(Singing, “Morning Star, shine on the path to my ; con 
beloved”; singing “Evening Star, light my way to 
the tombs!”) The 
Harsh land, Wa 
beautiful and stern dark mother, , All 
above your unbowed head mo 
the smoking mirror of heaven 
confronts the trampling years. unc 
Clifford Gessler 
mo 
Da: 
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NOCTURNE FOR THE TOWN 


Heavy shadow of the conspiracy of reason lying 
against the base of Imagination’s mountain 
(rumored treacherous, ice-cragged, unscalable) : 
triangles of rooftops, fragile cone of spire, 
irregular crenellation of storefronts, 


solid school chimneys 


Look on the surety of pattern, safety of mold. 
The aunts and uncles of moderation and humor 
wili make over anything for use, 


their fingers facile to defeat the original form 


Look o.. the old system of canals, invisibly in repair, 
conducting the traffic of desires 

under the willows placidly, 
conducting thought straitly to the sleepy warehouses 


beyond the willows 


The bank path, the wanderer’s illusion of travel 


Walk in the clock-tended rhythm, day and season. 

All here is rehearsed unforgettably, even the variations: 

morning movement—motion of feet, hands, engines, beasts, 
tongues; 

undulations of afternoons slumbrous; castanets of evening 

talk; peals of light; adagio hours 
monotonously done after the past, faultless reproduction 
Darkness eats the shadow, substance defeated by night. 


In moonless night the mountain illumined troubles watchers, 
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distant and brilliant with ice-edges, peaked silver cloudless. Ho 
Barricades of discretion no longer hold back alien rhythms 
sweeping from unknown bodies dark along rubber forests, If ¢ 
from island dancers with slow-lifted arms, 
from bodies fleeing or | 
in tree-high grasses, those untasted and langorous on by 1 
white sands. witl 
Incongruous, foreign, their motion floods over the if it 
marsh of unguarded hours, 
Stranger and more seductive the rhythms of the mind, By 
undyked in darkness, move over the arid places. pot 
Momently flower the dangerous blossoms of quest, don 
the trees of search shoot up, their foliage lean, their 
little fruits enticingly ies 
bright-cheeked through the leaves. 
Audible at last new torrents of sound strike the night: The 
thythms that pound from the wrathful core of mountains glit 
and sunk continents, {0 | 
leap from light-cables of lost stars . . . Vis 
to beat in the small pulse of the town. WI 
The creased dirty dollars slip from the boy's hands Th 
while his eyes fix on the jagged arrow of mountaintop 
To die on a mountain wall like the climbers ; 
clinging above the chasm, ™ 
mauled by wind, snow-struck, frozen like a bird stretched 
on rock! | 
Clean death exciting, with little people watching a long 
way below. Eny 
tof | 
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How the old rot here like apples in soggy autumn ... rot... 
despicable . . . 

If going were not being cuffed off a boat just as the 
engines throb, 

or having to eat scavenger food with half-wits and broken men 

by the tracks, or stepping into line, waiting, hunting 

with the desperate pack in barren woods of cities— 

if it did not mean coming back, laughter at the family table, 
small jobs, pouting girls, Sundays— 

By day there is shame and the need of more soft tired 

potent paper, the dirty dollars; without fear it could be 

done in the darkness, without fear. 


Revelation was by night when the line of angel garment 
seared the dark. 
The young preacher at the window sees the mountain 
glittering silverly light books, pencils, paper, 
to petals of dust. 
Vision being individual, do not faint in loneliness. 
What have the others seen? Nothing. Comforted with promises. 
The road is a mire of women’s muddy prayers, endless 
weak charities. 
Starve! Starve! Go to the desert, feed the heart on hunger. 
The saints will come up, one by one, 
barefooted saints, lean 
as December trees, dark-rooted, starlit. 


Envy of lovers torments the virgin thighs and light fingers 
of the girl combing her hair in the dark. 
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Breathless she watches them in her mind: 
weaving hand in hand 
unnoticed, nameless, along city streets, laughing before 
lighted shop windows, 
slipping into unlit arcades. 
Along the sea while night laps on the moon-shore gold: 
whisper of eyelash on cheek, the lips on the throat-pulse, 
the breast dips into curved hand, new bodies 
touching tireless. 
Praise of all beds: the leafed and the moonlit 
on the lonely hill, the green-shadowed in lane and park, 
the yielding, the silken, the pillowed, 
the clean-sheeted so secretly woven with wind. 
Beloved, beloved, beloved . . . 


By day the cycle only is apparent 
spoked with like generations, uniform, useful. 
Out of the teacher's energy the patterned creation 


turns to reproach him, puny against gleaming ledges of mountain. 


Still uncut in the block sleeps the new image 
heroic, for the sculpturing hand that does not 
falter into old lines and the known profile. 
Is the stone weak, letting the chisel slide? 
Is the unfamiliar face possible? 
Hold the image in the mind, uneffaced 
by the eye’s persuasion to old contours. 
Persist, stubborner than inheritance, toward the 
imagined form, defeating the repetition. . . . 
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What vault of treasure or interval of passion 
at lasts distracts the enquiring mind— 
with ease and love quieted, so sharply run through 
with question? 
The man stands tensely by the window, bitten with clear 
night, the mind tracing deception of achievement, 
briefly alert to its betrayal, 
Half-knowledge of the amazing air assails him: 
terror of speeding light, of fierce electron, of 
sound traveling by, inaudible. 
Bitter desire for discovery, too late! From wasteland 
of pleasant monotony the mind, shaped to adventure 
more perilous than lured black northern ships, 
aches for contest to strain and exhaust it. 
The hull rots for fathomless waters. 


Under the tidal inflowing currents 

the normal breath of the sleeping rises and falls 
resistent, undefeated. 

More and more forceful it absorbs the strange rhythms, 
without mockery annuls the restless, 

denies query. 

The frailly-jointed web of watchers’ dreaming 

breaks with the breath. 


In raveling dark recede radiant crags and the peak. 


Power is in the sleeping, not overcome 
by wonder of wakers 
looking on the mountain. 


Alice Monks Mears 
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DR. JOHNSON AND A SHROPSHIRE LAD grea 
“ of poetry,” wrote Poe in his Letter to B——, “and ts 

then think of Dr. Samuel Johnson! Think of all that com 
is airy and fairy-like, and then of all that is hideous and he « 
unwieldy; think of his huge bulk, the Elephant! and then— wes 
and then think of the Tempest—the Midsummer Night's Dream Boo 
—Prospero—Oberon—and Titania!” T 


It is the prejudice of the creator against the unpoetic critic, 
the query of Coleridge in Anima Poetae: “The question should 
be fairly stated, how far a man can be an adequate, or even 
a good (so far as he goes) though inadequate critic of poetry, 
who is not a poet, at least im posse.” This passage, with its } 
conclusion, serves as the epigraph for A. E. Housman’s The Name 
and Nature of Poetry; and Housman, like Poe, in writing of John- 
son, marries his criticism to contempt: ie., Johnson not only 
could not write good verse himself—he could not recognize it 
when he read it (citing the old example of Milton and the new 
one of Collins). 

It is all the more surprising to find in Housman’s verse, what 
is not to be found in Poe’s: the influence of a man whose talent 
and taste had been questioned, then ridiculed. The strictures 
of The Name and Nature of Poetry, as they relate to Johnson, 
have a counterpart in A Shropshire Lad and its successor, Last 
Poems. For some of Johnson’s shorter pieces, particularly one 
that was not included by Murphy in his edition of the Works, 
but which is quoted by Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi, constitute an 
important source of Housman’s poetic material and manner. 

Readers familiar with Boswell’s Life will recall the following 
passage, when Johnson is on his death-bed: “He repeated with 
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great spirit a poem, consisting of several stanzas, in four lines, 
in alternate rhyme, which he said he had composed some years 
before, on the occasion of a rich, extravagant young gentleman’s 
coming of age; saying he had never repeated it but once since 
he composed it, and had given but one copy of it. That copy 
was given to Mrs. Thrale, now Piozzi, who has published it in a 
Book which she entitles British Synonymy.” 
The poem follows: 


Long-expected one-and-twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great ———- ————-, are now your own. 


Loosen’d from the Minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betseys, Kates and Jennies 
All the names that banish care; 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir 


All that prey on vice or folly 
Joy to see their quarry fly; 
There are gamester, light and jolly, 
There the lender, grave and sly 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full, and spirits high— 

What are acres? what are houses? 
Only dirt, or wet or dry. 


Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste; 
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Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother,— 
You can hang or drown at last.’ . 


The poem projects a manner of writing which Housman car- | qua 
ried to its ultimate development, making it his own by his own in- 
tensity. The second stanza, with its final compact line, and the sense | occ 
and structure of “Wealth, my lad, was made to wander,” are elu 
as much Housman as another man can be. As for “hang or flo 
drown,” with which the poem closes, Housman is full of lads | 
who did both. 

The following stanzas from Reveille, a poem that contains 
Housman’s basic line and stanza structure, provide the counter- 
point to Johnson's lines: 


} Wi 


ha: 


Up, lad, up, 'tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 

Hark, the empty highways crying 
“Who'll beyond the hills away?’ 


Towns and countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 

Never lad that trod on leather ; 
Lived to feast his heart with all. lin 


Up, lad: thews that lie and cumber 
Sunlit pallets never thrive; 

Morns abed and daylight slumber Bu 
Were not meant for man alive. 


mi 
Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep. ‘T 
Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There'll be time enough to sleep. pt 
in 
*The first printed text (1794) of A Short Song of Congratulation. This an 


is the best and best-known version, though it differs in several details from 
Johnson’s original manuscript. The name omitted in the fourth line is 

“Sir John.” The original text is included in the excellent complete Jo 
edition of the Poems, edited by David Nichol Smith and Edward L. , 
McAdam, just published in this country by Oxford Univ. Press —Ep. 
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While no other poem of Johnson’s exhibits Housmanesque 
qualities in such a concentrated form as “Long-expected one-and- 
twenty,” throughout his verse are to be found phrases, lines and 
occasionally passages which have a Housman ring—not always 
elusive: “As Boreas strips the bending trees” and “Unfolds the 
flower of various hue.” ‘The whole of a translation from Horace, 
with its sombre intensity and lines like 

man, when once he lies 


Where Priam and his sons are laid, 
Is nought but ashes and a shade, 


has its counterpart in the later poet's 


Today the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


There is another translation from Horace, which Boswell 
ascribes to Johnson’s sixteenth year, beginning 
Clouds do not always veil the skies, 
Nor showers immerse the verdant plain— 
lines which reappeat in Housman as 
The skies, they are not always raining 
Nor grey the twelvemonth through. 
But these Horatian echoes are perhaps best explained by Hous- 
man's and Johnson’s common familiarity with the Latin originals. 
Subtler, and in Housman’s best manner, is Johnson’s fine line: 
“Lovers all but love disdain,” from Evening: An Ode. In this 
poem occurs the phrase, “the Queen of Night,” which becomes 
in Housman “The Queen of air and darkness”—something of 
an improvement 


Housman’s The Merry Guide might have stemmed from 


Johnson’s 


Here let me through the vales pursue 
A guide—a father—and a friend; 
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A more audible echo is heard in 


The chestnut casts his flambeaux, and the flowers 
Stream from the hawthorn on the wind away, need 
The doors clap to, the pane is blind with showers, 





eratt 
from Johnson’s Winter, An Ode: be i 
Aloud the driving tempest roars, it W 
Congeal’d, impetuous showers descend; 
Haste, close the window, bar the doors i 
The last line of Housman’s tavern poem is “Shoulder the sky, my 
lad, and drink your ale,” a paraphrase of Johnson’s “Come, my | 

lad, and drink some beer,” from the burlesque poem beginning 
“Hermit hoar, in solemn cell.” (Like Johnson, Housman found E' 
pleasure in composing burlesque verses.) Boswell thought “Her- | 
mit hoar” “very good solemn poetry,” and after quoting its two like 
stanzas, wrote: “The advice is as good as can be given to a low- wer 
spirited, dissatisfied being: —'Don’t trouble your head with sickly | alis, 
thinking: take a cup, and be merry.’” E 
Is not this Housman’s “Think no more, lad; laugh, be jolly,” etc. ing 
One more Johnsonian echo in Housman’s verse, and I have _ 
done. This one is from a conversation reported by Boswell in _ 
The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Johnson: “Sir, sorrow - 
is inherent in humanity. As you cannot judge two and two to _— 
be either five, or three, but certainly four, so, when comparing a Ro 
worse present state with a better which is past, you cannot but and 
feel sorrow.” dig 
The same thought, the identical numbers, reappear in Hous- eig 
man: Lat 
ext 


—To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 


= OO 
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Dr. Johnson and Housman 


In praising Johnson anew, no disparagement of Housman— 
need it be said?—is contemplated. As the éléphant terrible of lit- 
erature himself might have phrased it, such an attempt would 
be impossible, if it were endeavored, and would be foolish, if 


it were possible. 
P Charles Norman 


MARSEILLE LETTER 


UROPE seen from the stratosphere appears, no doubt, with 
its populations in strife and its huge industry of destruction, 
like a black cancer on the face of the globe. Apocalypse of a 
world that dies—to re-emerge, perhaps, from its wrinkled chrys- 
alis, with the dazzling vigor of a new body. 
glorieuse, suddenly stupefied after the shock- 


France, la France 
ing exodus, knew a period of tragic silence. Belgium also was 
mute. Then began the odious campaign charging that our liter- 
ature of between-the-wars had led us to defeat. But this was 
quickly dealt with—the young writers spoke. We have denied 
nothing of our spiritual past; not the Chanson de Roland nor the 
Roman de Renart nor the fabliaux; nor Villon, who completes 
and sums up the Middle Ages; nor the Renaissance; nor the pro- 
digious seventeenth century; nor the sentimental and precious 
eighteenth; nor the nineteenth, crossed by angry stars—Rimbaud, 
Lautréamont; nor our own twentieth century, down to the most 
extreme experiments of surrealism. 

If we do not follow in the steps of the surrealists, whose high- 
est object was to give permanence to the “strange,” it is because 
we know that we are not likely to exceed the “human.” The 
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time is favorable for poetry, because at this time, in spite of every- 
thing, France is finding spiritual unity. Many periodicals have 
disappeared, but some continue. In Paris, Divan is still pub- 
lished, and in Marseille the Cahiers du Sud, edited by Jean Bal- 
lard, is sustaining a fine effort, worthy of our oldest literary 
magazine. In a small village in Provence Poésie, born during 
the war, is edited by Pierre Seghers in the spirit of poetic solid- 
arity. Fontaine, published by Max-Pol Fouchet in Northern 
Africa, has a mystical orientation, toward poetry as a means of 
knowledge. At Vichy, the Jewne France association has been 
attempting to interest poets, musicians, and painters in the revival 
of folklore. In Marseille again, there is much poetic activity in 
the group which centers about the excellent critic and poet, Léon- 
Gabriel Gros, and the poet-novelist, Audisio. It is possible to 
count ten mew magazines of poetry which have appeared at one 
time or another since 1940; and it is indispensable in this letter 
to mention the vigorous intellectual life of the camps of French 
prisoners in Germany. Also, the voice of French-speaking 
Switzerland reaches us with a new force 


There is no better way to present the poets than to quote from 
them. I shall not attempt to name all, there are too many. | 
choose, from among the youngest generation, those whose work 
up to this date seems the most interesting 

Patrice de la Tour du Pin, seriously wounded in the war and 
taken prisoner, has become a legend in his first youth. His poetry 
grave and serene, has the accent of prophecy, the melancholy of 
great forests and the mist. The symbol of the hunt recurs 
constantly. Here are two fragments: 


Les pays qui n'ont pas de légendes 
Sont condamnés a mourir de froid . 
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Marseille Letter 


Longtemps avait soufflé ce vent du Nord ot passent 
Les Enfants Sauvages fuyant vers d'autres cieux, 
Par grands voiliers le soir et trés haut dans l’espace. 


Though still in captivity, Patrice de la Tour du Pin is president 
of the Jeune France association, which was formed immediately 


after the defeat 
Jean Cayrol, poet of the elements in movement, is like the 


sole living person in a world devastated by wind: a great de- 


serted landscape, or the bare sea under sidereal space. He has 


immense cosmic visions: 


Pies 


rr 


€ 


Levez-vous compagnons aux épaules de terre 

Et vos yeux déchirés et vos mains de racines 

Il est temps de juger la terre avant les dieux 

Je lance en vain l’appel par les gorges des merles, 
Par les becs paresseux d’oiseaux de haute mer 


Dites, entendez-vous le seul vivant qui hurle 
Et qui montre du doigt le jugement dernier 
Dans ce bleu tribunal d’astres morts et d’etoiles? 


Emmanuel, to whom poetry was revealed through his 


reading of Jouve, has caught from that poet the harshness of his 


sexual imagery. His vast poems are animated by a tragic impulse; 


his verbal power is incontestable: 


Vos cheveux sont les vins vénéneux de ]'été 


vos regards les degrés massifs de la colére 
vos mains des aigles et vos gestes des couteaux 
Filles a irmées de jour et toutes nues 
qui €mondez durant |’amour les arbres mAles 


qui épandez la poix dans le lait de la nuit 


Un homme regagnait les bas-fonds de sa vie 
au petit jour des années grises que le sang 
ne percerait jar 





1is de ses couteaux d’aurore 
hélas. Cet homme nu inconsolé vivant 
courait vers le soleil impuissant: une meule 
tournait en lui folle d’ennui: c’etait son coeur 
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Loys Masson is a poet and an enchanting story-teller, and one} 





3 ade Fra 
must read his stories in verse to know what a dose of humor G 
“— ri 
he can administer under the appearance of a moral tale; unfor- ¥ 
. . ° oO 
tunately, the scope of this article prevents me from quoting 
‘ : se you 
at sufficient length. One of his finest poems, Le voilier nord, 
"ese . : are 
has the majestic rhythm of a long voyage. Here is the ship 
: no’ 
setting out for the unknown: eo 
a 
Nous mimes 4 la voile vers babord 
Un soir ott le ciel cuivré menagait. re 
Les matelots grippérent dans les vergues, Be 
L’on hala doucement la vieille ancre cla 
Déja toute tapissée de coquilles. Th 
Le pavillon flotta sur le grand mat 
Et le bateau reprit sa route verte. adi 
La nuit on se saoula avec du rhum 
Pour oublier l’acre baiser des femmes 
Qui avait le goiit du feu sur nos lévres 
Et ce fut encore le ciel et l’eau 
Et l’étendue pour trois longs mois et plus. 
Jean Dutrait is not yet twenty, has not contributed to any “a 
magazine, and has published only one small volume. He writes on 
with a peasant vocabulary and as yet without much skill, but th 


his poetry is of one piece with the French soil; it fully accepts {| 5, 
that “rugged reality” so much feared by Rimbaud. This first 
stanza of an unpublished poem gives an idea of his direct 


language: 
Harrassés, aux tables grasses, les “lourds”’ | 
Font dimanche attablés a boire. 
Les rugueuses—les mains—-si lasses 
Fermées sur les vins rouges pressés aux aubes de novembre; 
Sans outil sans les bétes a hue, , 
La femme 4 dia ou a la messe . <j 
of 
Following the tragic events of 1940, poets from all parts of | W! 
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France came to Marseille. A group formed around Léon-Gabriel 
Gros, some of them already well known: Jean Tortel, Ilarie 
Voronca. Others, like Lanza del Vasta, or Toursky, one of the 
youngest, are becoming known. Here are a few of those who 
are living and writing in Marseille at the present time; they do 
not form a “school,” and I can do no more than present them in 
rapid succession, as one might turn an album of photographs: 
Léon-Gabriel Gros, with his steadfast concern for craft, believes 
that every poem must find its perfect, absolute form; he seeks 
clarity of sense through the use of concrete and verifiable images. 
These lines from his latest book, Saint Jean du Désert, translate 
admirably the brilliant freshness of the lover’s emotion: 


Les hommes ignoraient leur beauté et voici 
Il a plu a une jeune fille de sourire 

Et tout est devenu lumineux et trés vaste 
Comme un verger a I’infini. 


Toursky is a sorcerer, one who knows much more than he tells, 
who stops speaking at the very edge of the mystery, at the point 
where a single word would break the charm. Here he evokes 
the night of the child who dreams more deeply than the others; 
for whom a whole secret life commences while his fears subside: 

Les bétes se rassemblent 


Et parlent sous la lune 


Elles ont une bouche 
Ecoutée du verger 

Tandis que le lac tourne 
Autour de la colline 


Jean Tortel, for whom poetic revelation has the value of a 
reprieve and a blessing, writes poetic prose that is like a radium 
of new images; his poems show how deeply he is communion 
with the world of nature, which offers him friendship and con- 
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solation: 


anim 
Je marche au bord des blés comme au bord du bonheur me 
Je foule mes regrets comme les raisins or 
Les arbres se penche pour me donner la main in pt 
Je marche a cété du bonheur comme au bord de la mer. 


Ilarie Voronca, Rumanian by birth but a poet of the French 
language, has written some remarkable pages on Marseille. A 
poet of violin-like sensitivity, he suffers with all who suffer; he 
cannot accept the poverty of men, but looks always toward an 
ideal world: 


Un homme a soif et nul ne lui apporte 4 boire A 
Je m’écrie j'ai faim! et nulle porte ne s’ouvre 
... Ni pain ni sel pour le voyageur égaré 

Ni doux regard de femme pour I"homme hanté d’amour. whe 


inch 


... Il doit y avoir des fruits éclatants, des blanchisseuses = 
Qui pétrissent en leur linge un pain de clarté the 
Des chiens qui aboient a l’entrée d’un village life 
Des charretiers qui écoutent un conteur a l’auberge , 


Lanza del Vasto, descendant of the princes of Sicily, latter-day 
troubadour, seeks the perfection of each line in a poetry which is 
learned and occasionally precious, and which shows the influence 
of the philosophers of India, where he formerly lived. He writes | 
in a very pure language: 

Femme, le vent est doux entre tes dents, 
La mer s’approche et vit dans tes paupiéres 


Femme, ton corps de nuage et de pierr | 
Porte la vie et son arbre au dedans. 


Luc Decaunes, born in Marseille, enlisted as a plain foot-soldier 7 
in 1939, and was miraculously spared in the midst of that terrible } — spi 
combat. He is now a prisoner in Germany. In his freedom, he wit 
was one of those adolescents with a sincere and disinterested to 
enthusiasm for poetry, who attracted to himself a whole group of 
young people; now, a captive, he continues in the same way, 
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animating the camp life with lectures and courses, writing plays 
for his fellow-prisoners and acting in them. His new book, now 
in press at the Cahiers du Sud, contains poems of grave beauty: 

Sous la lumiére égale de la lampe 

J'ai vu tes yeux s’ouvrir profonds et murs 

Calmes comme les tiges blanches des colchiques 

Baignés d’une eau plus ténébreuse que l'amour 

Lavés d’une eau plus claire que les mains. 


... Le temps renonce a t’enréler 
Tu marches au seul pas de la danse. 

André Gaillard is no longer one of the living poets, but I 
include him because his entire work was written in Marseille, 
where he lived for ten years; it is alive in every one of us here; 
it is hardly known elsewhere. Dead at thirty for having desired 
the unattainable, this poet of absolute love withdrew from 
life, leaving the very rhythm of his heart in his poetry: 

Tendresse, O ma belle étranglée 
Une mésange tourne en rond 


C'est toi, toi j'ai tant aimée 


Dont l’ombre tourne dans mes songes. 








Tu es celle que j'aime et je t’attends 
Tu es celle que j’attends et je t'appelle 
Tu es celle que j’appelle et je te nomme 


Je te nomme et tu ne m’entends pas 
Je te nomme et tu ne me réponds pas 
Es-tu sourde es-tu muette es-tu morte. 

Thus the poets of France continue under stormy skies the 
spiritual work of countless generations, with young energy and 
with the simplest courage of all: the courage to be, and freely 
to affirm their being 


Jean Rivier 
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REVIEWS 
the | 
to tl 
FOR THIS AGE aie 
Poetic Drama: An Anthology of Plays in Verse, edited by Alfred poli 
Kreymborg. Modern Age Books. the 
REVIEW of an anthology such as this might be devoted | edge 
A wholly to quarreling with the editor over his selections per! 
and omissions, focusing its attention on a few apparent lapses of real 
judgment or taste. This, however, is not the aim of the present thin 
review; for here there are far more important issues than why a 
Mr. Kreymborg did or did not include a certain play. Both ca 
arbitrary and personal elements necessarily enter into sucha | able 
compilation; the editor, for his efforts, is perhaps entitled to way 
indulgence in a few whims. i 
This book is, in the first place, a piece of propaganda—and mos 
very successful propaganda—for the revival of the theatre along Bray 
classical lines. The table of contents alone is a strong argument, thre 
for among the thirty-four names included are those of almost _— 
every dramatist who has been considered truly great—and not a thea 
prose dramatist is present. Thus Mr. Kreymborg brings to the , or 
attention of an age which has come to consider prose the normal -” 
medium of its drama, the fact that the greatest plays have been, . 
and still are, written in verse. One modern play—T. S. Eliot's — 
Murder in the Cathedral—which would make the case con- oy 
siderably stronger has been omitted, the editor tells us, for rea- 
sons beyond his control. os 
Here, then, is a unique anthology of the drama—the first, so fore 
far as this reviewer knows, to be limited in its scope by form _ 
alone. In all other respects it is truly panoramic, stretching from it 
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the Orient to the Occident and from the beginnings of the drama 
to the present year. A long introduction contains a remarkably 
concise history of poetic drama, gives it the contemporary and 
political slant so necessary at the present moment, and expresses 
the hope of a true votary for the future of the art. The knowl- 
edge that the drama has flourished in other ages of violence is 
perhaps a small consolation to the reader; more comforting is the 
realization that this one art, at least, has not been a mere play- 
thing for the brief periods of peace, but has tied itself in an 
essential way to the destiny of every great nation. A nation 
incapable of dramatic expression, it would seem, is also incap- 
able of political leadership. The fate of Nazism and Fascism 
may determine for our age the validity of this thesis. 

In addition to this general introduction there are prefaces to 
most of the individual plays, containing biographical and biblio- 
graphical information valuable to the general reader. It is clear 
throughout that the book is intended, not primarily for the 
teacher or scholar of the drama, but for the general reader and 
theatergoer. Plays intended for the library rather than the stage 
have been intentionally omitted. It would be disappointing to 
see such a book relegated to academic shelves. 

Moving on to the contents proper, the book begins where any 
anthology of world drama might be expected to begin—with a 
representative play by each of the four great Greek dramatists. 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus is almost a must for the beginning 
of such a volume. All the Greek dramas and most of the other 
foreign plays appear here in English verse translations, rather 
than in their more exact prose versions. This is, of course, in 
keeping with the purpose of the book, but at the same time, it 
constitutes one of its worst faults, particularly in the case of the 
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comedies, where so much depends on word play. This difficulty, 
however, is universal where any kind of poetry is concerned and 
up to the moment of this writing remains insurmountable. 

The Roman dramatists, mere imitators of the worst in the 
Greeks, are passed over without apology, but the Medieval drama 
is well represented by one French and two English mysteries, the 
English morality, Everyman, and a German play by Hans Sachs. 
In addition, two Oriental dramas of this period are included, an 
anonymous Chinese play and one of the Japanese Noh plays by 
Seami. These plays, although only partially intelligible to the 
Western reader, are interesting for the light they throw on 
Oriental attitudes. 

The Renaissance, of course, is represented by more plays than 
any other single period. There will be some question about the 
editor's selection of Measure for Measure as most representative 
of Shakespeare’s art; Marlowe, Jonson, and Webster are the 
other English representatives. The Continental dramatists include 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére in France, and in Germany Goethe, 
Schiller, and later Hauptmann. The prolific Lope de Vega is the 
sole representative of Spain. 

In the modern period, there are plays by Yeats, Auden, Mac- 
Leish, William Vaughan Moody, and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and a very short sketch by the editor. The book ends with 
Delmore Schwartz’s Shenandoah, published only last summer. 
If the emphasis on the modern period seems disproportionate, 
it may be well to remember that Mr. Kreymborg is an evangelist 
for the poetic drama, and not a mere recorder. The past is of 
value chiefly because it can point the way to a more fruitful 
future, a future which, if Mr. Kreymborg could have his way, 
would give the drama back to the muse of poetry. R. D. Harper 
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AN AMERICAN CLASSICIST 


The Helmsman, by J. V. Cunningham. Colt Press. 

The poems in this brief and beautifully printed collection, dif- 
ficult as they are to place in the stream of American and English 
poetry, are of unusual interest. They are the products of a talent 
which is emphatically and avowedly not modern, but which, 
though it operates within quite narrow bounds, and intentionally 
so, is none the less expert and sensitive. Cunningham is a 
humanist scholar and a philosopher, concerned with choice, the 
will, wisdom, reason, and nature viewed both concretely and as 
an abstraction; yet curiously enough, however abstract the subject- 
matter may be, the reader is always conscious that it is part of 
what might be termed the autobiography of the mind producing 
it. Cunningham’s personality, ironic, austere, sharply self-con- 
scious yet objective, is everywhere on the poems. They do not, 
therefore, seem so much humanistic as literally classical, as though 
Cunningham were trying to erect in his own sparse works an 
American Silver Age. 

In a Latin preface he, “minor sed non imaequalis poeta,” 
dedicates his book to Yvor Winters, “vati grammaticoque,” and 
adds, “Lector, si quid in his desideres, illius in poematis quaere.” 
Even without this one could hardly have missed the fact that 
Cunningham himself has a good deal of the “grammaticus’ about 
him; in The Symposium he allies himself explicitly with “the 
fathers on the shelves” against 


the new 
Regenerate elect 
Who take the social view 
And zealously reject 
The classic indignation .. . 
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(my italics). And elsewhere, in an evident attempt to arm himself 
against criticism, he speaks of his contemporaries as the 


Ambitious boys 








Whose big lines swell shot 

With spiritual noise witl 

This is important not so much for its view of others as for the as | 
picture it gives of Cunningham. Adopting classical forms and he | 
conventions, he enters many of his poems, particularly the title | oF ' 
ode, a number of epigrams, and a punning mock elegy. One | _ eli 
thinks a little of Housman in his less winsome moods. Reject- | ‘© ' 
ing the ways of the “men of wild perceptions,” Cunningham says I 
of himself finally: nin 
Conceptions thai 


Cold as the serpent and as wise 





ent 
Have held my eyes ‘ 
Their fierce impersonal forms have moved my pen. i. 
It is this poet’s particular triumph that, dealing with such ra 
conceptions in poems of medium difficulty—he speaks neither | "* 
to the many nor to an impossible few—he has produced a series 
of poems cut like jewels. The “fierce impersonal forms” in 
the minds of many of today’s poets might have swollen into anc 
turgidity, into mere shapelessness; Cunningham leaves them | 
beautifully precise. Here for example is his symbol of Nature, cat 
a “vision of confusion” set up for contrast with the skilled order- as 
liness of the Reason which man does well to value: 
I see a willowed pool 
Where the flies skim. Its angles have no rule. 
In no facet i / 
Is the full vision imaged or implicit. He 
' his 
Note how the clarity of the statement seems to be almost ex- 
° ° . rt 
actly the product of the expert versification, of the fineness of ‘ 
‘ 
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the stanza. Cunningham’s unit is typically the stanza, and many 
of those he contrives are of great beauty; his lines are customarily 
short, but varied in their shortness, and his rhymes are arranged 
with so unwearied a diversity and skill that his music, precise 
as it is, does not repeat itself from poem to poem. Further, 
he literally almost never relaxes the care with which he enforces 
or varies his metrical effects, so that he produces some amazing 
felicities with hovering accents and with trochaic counterpoint 
to what is basically an iambic rhythm. 

It remains to be said that there is something cold about Cun- 
ningham’s poetry which seldom permits the reader to do more 
than admire: he regards the poet’s experience, but does not 
enter in. There are occasional passages of natural description 
—"the tossing forest of one sleepless tree,” amd the last two 
stanzas of The Dog-Days—which get a quick response from 
the visual or auditory imagination; and lines like 


Heart mellow and hope whirling 
In a wild autumn hurling 
Is time, and not time’s treason, 


and like the last stanza of The Helmsman itself, evoke in the 
reader more than the satisfaction of mere intellectual identifi- 
cation. But the following lines from Fancy persist in my mind 
as more representative of Cunningham’s method: 


The hot flesh and passionless mind 
In fancy’s house must still abide, 
Each share the work, its share defined 
By caution under custom’s guide. 


Here as elsewhere one might think of Sir John Davies (less for 
his Aristotelianism than for his general dealing with philosophic 
problems in simple lyric terms). But Davies was more moved 
by his pondering on the soul than Cunningham allows himself 
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to appear; almost certainly the “good sense” which Cunningham | _ eack 
claims more than once has taught him to shape his emotion to | _ eact 
an intellectual pattern. He remains, of course, an admirable edif 
poet, whose technique is superb, but whose chosen austerity B 
often puts a wall of clear ice between himself and the reader. Abr 
Edward W eismiller poe 

| schi 

FAITH WITHOUT CONVERSION ‘t 

as 


Prison Within Prison: Three Elegies on Hebrew Themes, by diff 
Edouard Roditi. Press of James A. Decker. doe 
These are religious poems not only in their sense of ultimate dor 

human problems but also as doctrine or exploration of doctrine, | anc 

like the poems of Eliot since Ash Wednesday or of Rilke. I | the 
mention these two poets because Edouard Roditi also begins ber 
with the disheartenment of starting over and the retrospection ; en 
on a past of loss and failure. As with Eliot, the spring is ter- it | 

rible, there is “an old man seated among ruins,” and who “stops mi 

as he climbs the winding stair”; and like Rilke (“O Baume sor 

Lebens, o wann winterlich?”) he “yearns for the endless winter.” } — wo 

Yet these too are poems of faith and hope. What is extraordinarily is 

interesting is to see how from poet to poet the doctrine of this sia 

faith and hope varies precisely with the picture of the life that sor 
led to his despair. to 
Eliot despaired of a civilization, and his hope was to break str 
with it by a conversion to other values, certainly older and |} 
perhaps eternal; and whatever we may think of the dubious | pr 
prose works, such later poems as East Coker and The Dry sp 


Salvages have proved those values. In Rilke the despair turned | 
sharply on himself, to a diffident and even nervous anxiety about 
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each breath; and the corresponding triumph was to find that in 
each moment of interior crisis there was also an occasion for 
edification and even jubilation. 

But the character presented to us in The Complaint of Jehudah 
Abravanel, the longest of Roditi’s elegies, is neither the private 
poet nor an alien in a despicable culture, but a great and assured 
scholar, confident of a righteous life, though he has suffered 
the natural calamities of exile and the loss of his only son. He 
has no doubt of the intrinsic worth of his way of life, and no 
diffidence (indeed even an arrogance) of his accomplishment; he 
does not stand alone but on the foundation of his father’s wis- 
dom; he is not without reward but is the lion of his tribe; 
and the work itself is the revelation of the divine word. Never- 
theless, the fact is that this way of life has brought him to a 
bereft and weary age, the hereditary line broken and the work 
endlessly undone. Now was it im spite of the life or because of 
it that he has come to this end? Perhaps in spite of it, for he 
might have expected like any father to revivify himself in his 
son’s youth. No, because of it! For it is the nature of that 
work to be endlessly undone, and the father’s image of his son 
is not merely as the next in line, but as the last, even the Mes- 
siah, as he says, “I have lost my Savior.” Such an image of the 
son is of course an image of desire, which this philosopher knows 
to be madness: “I see my son walking towards me on each 
street.” 

This righteousness is this despair. It is therefore not inappro- 
priate that there should be just a breath of sarcasm when he 
speaks of the divine mercy: 

a myriad of mercies have been shown to me, 
shiélding me from accident, from the swift stroke 
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of collision at crosstracks. 
My drivers have been careful and my cars a 
miraculously swerved from disaster. 


This is what Meyer Liben has called Twentieth Century Luck! 
The good fortune that the old scholar enjoys is the good for- If 
tune proper to Exile, exile not only from his land but now from ha 
his tribal line. (In fact Abarbanel’s son was not slain but kid- 
naped by Christians.) Yet this exile is not disgust, as in Eliot, 





to 
for this despair is also this righteousness. nad 
Let me return to my original point. Among the anxieties tir 


of Rilke it would be possible to introduce the natural occasions of 
of personal Joss, but these could not represent general interests 
but always individual need (though each one of us is this indi- 
vidual). In the generalizing disgust of, say, The Waste Land, | 
on the other hand, any real personal loss would be immediately 


trivialized. But in the situation of the Exile, where everything T) 
has a double estimate, it is possible to present the natural per- 
sonal loss as the social religious fact. The original Hebrew poem B. 


on which Edouard Roditi has composed his variations is called 
An Elegy on Destiny. 


What then is the faith and hope? It is simply that this arduous } Pp 
life of desperate self-righteousness is a sacrifice, by which will tc 
yet be revealed the Word entire. For without this arduous life o1 
of study nothing will be revealed and chaos will come again: b 

the world shake on its broad base hearing tl 

the word misspoken by lisping lips 

of those who know not the discernible world. ° 
(This doctrine is true forever; we see its proof every day.) A | = 
life must be sacrificed, a son, even a race: b 


Fate has twisted this race like a turban i 
about her mad head .. . I S¢ 
but the word still lives! 
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“Though by foreign lips!” says the poet: 


the whole word spelt 
and spoken aloud, though by foreign lips. 


If the loss has led to the madness of desire, this very madness 
as given courage to look to that day. 

What a wonderful poet it would be who could present to us 
today this hope and faith without reverting to an ancient pro- 
tagonist; who was so confident where to live worthily in our 
time that he could deprecate even the righteous life and the loss 
of temporal hope, yet seal them with their final worth! 

Paul Goodman 


MODERN POETRY AND ANTIQUE DICTION 


This Last Devotion, by Hugh Western. The Pocahontas Press, 

12 Scott Street, Chicago. 

Bathsheba, by Virginia Horton Rogers. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 

By choosing to tell the story of Bathsheba from the point of 
view of the lady herself, Virginia Rogers avoids for the most 
part those complicated moral issues which she would have had 
to face if she had told it from the vantage point of either David 
or Uriah the Hittite. Personally I feel regret that this should 
be so, because there are more important issues involved here than 
those of beauty and passion. The Bible does not attempt to make 
a pretty tale of the king’s treachery to his friend. That task 
was left for a more romantic age to accomplish. 

But accepting the poet on the premises she has chosen, it must 
be said that Miss Rogers has aquitted herself always competently, 
sometimes creditably, yet never with the brilliance and accent 
that characterize the most memorable verse. The eighth sonnet 
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in her series of eighty certainly catches the spirit of a woman's Rog 
passionate love for a man, and her twenty-ninth sonnet on the und 
death of Bathsheba’s child is very moving. is b 

This reader, at least, was not more favorably disposed toward poe! 
these poems by the poet’s occasional use of outworn diction. If alre 
“silver moon” is an antiquated image, changing it to “argent sons 
moon” hardly improves the situation. Similarly when India be- citic 
comes “Ind” and rhymes inevitably with wind, there is a stuffy, | the 
lampish odor which hangs about the verse. I should not like to con 
conclude these remarks on a negative note because, in spite of wor 
the faults mentioned, the events behind this sonnet sequence che: 
unfold with the fascination of a well told story. bec 


The poet who writes under the name of Hugh Western is 


less ambitious in his choice of themes for his poetry but he is | ne 
more delicate in his touch, and the cadence of his phrases makes Th 
them more quotable. In Romance de Glinka, for example, he iol 
has a fine image of ae 
ladies crinolined in yellow nec 
Teasing the fringes of their Persian shawls. 
Gr 
The mood and manner of most of these poems are of the pen- | A 
sive, melancholy sort, which associates naturally in my mind i 
with the fin de siécle verse of English and Continental decadents. = 
For reasons best known to himself, Hugh Western chooses to - 
deal in large measure with Russian subjects, but his Russia, it 
should be added, is far removed from that of the present day. 
Though playful at times, his imagination never circles very far | 
from “God’s Acre . . . of sorrow, skeleton and skull” and cor- 
responding images. - 


There is one thing which both Hugh Western and Virginia | 
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Rogers have in common: their poems stand up more strongly 
under first reading than they do under the second or third. That 
is because the traditional form, imagery, and diction of these 
poems make them not very different from the classical poetry we 
already know. I think that I speak the sentiment of most per- 
sons who love poetry deeply when I say that those obvious feli- 
cities of a line of verse that appeal to us at first glance are also 
the ones of which we soonest weary. The original poet often 
confuses us at first, because we are unaccustomed to viewing the 
world from his angle of vision. But repeated readings make us 
cherish those beauties that have come to us after long delay, 
because they have added another facet to our consciousness. 

I am not here repeating merely the argument which critics 
misuse to justify the most far-fetched absurdities of les fauves 
among the poets. Each experiment must be judged by itself. 
The fact that Hugh Western and Miss Rogers have failed to 
write the most compelling verse and the fact that they have made 
use of a conventional poetic diction may have no necessary con- 
nection with each other. Who would have thought that the old 
Greek gods had any poetic vitality left in them? And yet Mr. 
Auden in his poem For Sigmund Freud has used them to com- 
pose what seem to me some of the most memorable lines of 
recent poetry 

One rational voice is dumb; over a grave 
The Household of Impulse mourn one dearly loved: 


Sad is Eros, builder of cities, 
And weeping anarchic Aphrodite. 


The difference between these mythological references and those 
in Hugh Western’s line: 


Argive Helena’s beauty and Achilles’ valor 
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is, | suppose, that the latter poet says nothing that is new or im- 
portant about either Helen or Achilles, whereas Mr. Auden’s 
adjective “anarchic” applied to Aphrodite and the phrase “builder 
of cities” applied to Eros are unexpected and yet appropriate, 
things which force us to meditate on the nature of the myths 


they call to mind. Milton Hindus 


MANY ARE CALLED 


New Poems 1942, edited by Oscar Williams. Peter Pauper Press. 

I must confess to being as skeptical of anthologists as I am of 
missionaries. “In choosing poems for this collection,’ Oscar 
Williams says in his introduction to New Poems 1942, “I have 
looked to the poets who are themselves true believers in the 
art, who are not writing poetry because there is some kind of 
gain to be gotten out of the creative act.” But all this is not 
as disarming as it is meant to be. Humbly though he tells us 
to substitute the word “experienced by” for “edited by,” the effect 
of this humility is largely obliterated when he adds: “If any 
reader experiences a substantial percentage of these for himself 
for the year he will have done well.” Has Mr. Williams, then, 
a priority on “experiencing”? It must be so. For hasn't he, 
by his own admission, experienced all the poems? Every last one 
of the 33 included in this volume? 

Whereupon having both experienced and expended my irri- 
tation toward the self-anointed, I shall exercise my own self- 
indulgence and pick my exclusive anthology from Mr. Williams’ 
inclusive one. And like Mr. Williams, I will confess that I 
do not judge from any “standard of romanticism, classicism, or 
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any other ism or neo-ism,” and will heartily agree that “the poem 
is the thing.” 

It is so much the thing in fact, that, though I do not sympa- 
thize with or admire the ruthless #bermensch philosophy behind 
Robinson Jeffers’ poetry, I find the poetry itself—the rhythm, 
the imagery of it—magnificent. Like a cyclone it roots up our 
pitiful human frailties, contemptuously scatters and annihilates 
—life, per se, is not precious to Jeffers, weakness merits death— 
yet, as all major poetry must, his poetry shocks us into wonder. 
Through him we are enabled again to see with awe and with 
innocence. From his destructive words a new age is conceived: 
depopulated, but landscaped with elements—with winds and 
waters and the changing air of the four seasons—and this, because 
of his desperately achieved detachment to the present world, ac- 
cords us, temporarily at least, a spiritual shelter. 

So Robinson Jeffers’ poem I Shall Laugh Purely, which is in 
Mr. Williams’ anthulogy, would also be in mine. “History 
passes like falling rocks” is one line of it, and there are many 
others that are as memorable. 

Karl Shapiro, now with the United States forces somewhere in 
Australia, writes poetry that has the immediacy of a metropolitan 
newspaper. With strength, clarity and a healthy humor—very 
rare in poetry—it deals with the here and now. With a Fly, a 
Buick, an Auto Wreck. Brilliantly it uses tabloid similes: “Our 
throats were tight as tourniquets.” 

Louis MacNeice who, like Shapiro, has technical virtuosity and 
clarity, has, besides, wit that is peculiarly his own. Its acidity 
has as much bite as Huxley's prose: 


Their knickers are made of crépe-de-chine, their shoes are made of python, 
Their halls are lined with tiger rugs and their walls with heads of bison. 
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There are not very many outstanding lyrics; so, when one is 
written, I have the desire to clear the pages for it. Instead of 





the five Stephen Spender poems, I would, therefore, in my hypo- ; 
thetical anthology, have only his one lyric called In Memoriam. and 

And perhaps follow it with the two very fine poems of Horace his 
Gregory’s. These show his diversity and his emotional depth. zines 
At this point it occurs to me that all the poems that I have _— 
so far arbitrarily chosen have emotional depth, and that the Karl 
dazzling erudition of the intellectual-academic group that has +. 
been so much in favor in recent years appeals to me no more be 1 
and no less than any other fireworks. Therefore my previous | =: 
statement, that I judged a poem by no particular standard, is ™ 
not entirely true. For though my chosen poems differ in phi- C | 
losophy and technique, they all have a depth of emotion. With- han 
out this, there is, for me, no poem. die 

Which does not mean that the emotion may not be put to Chr 
objective uses—be coolly controlled as in the case of Horace ¢ 
Gregory; or be subjective and sensuous as in the poems of ms 





Randall Jarrell; or dry and bitter as in those of Ruth Hersch- 

berger; it may have the mysteriously exciting quality of R. P. } _ 
. . ° ee nas 

Blackmur; the sincere grief of John Peale Bishop when writing 


\ 

of Scott Fitzgerald; it may be introspective like Delmore the 
‘ p ‘ 201 
Schwartz's Shenandoah, or humorously metaphysical like Theo- self 
dore Spencer; or the emotion may be lush and put to original No 
. ° , . ‘ : On 

uses as in the case of Muriel Rukeyser’s Ajanta; it may spring “oon 


from an odd mixture of analysis and sentiment, as in C. Day } def 
Lewis's Dedicatory Stanzas; or from the audacity of Oscar Wil- 
liams’ own Last Supper. But the emotion must be there. It is all 
there in the recent work of the fourteen poets I have mentioned. we 
Marion Strobel ” 
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NEWS NOTES 


ORCED by the war to discard our obsolete notions of distances and 

differences, we in this country are at present much aware of Australia 
and are fast making up for our former ignorance of that continent, but 
we still know little or nothing about its contemporary art and writing. 
It is news, therefore, to receive copies of two Australian literary maga- 
zines—good news to know that this kind of activity is going on deter- 
minedly in a country which is so much closer to the war than we are. 
One of these magazines, A Comment, is sent to us by our contributor, 
Karl Shapiro, who says that it is “the only living experimental magazine 


in Australia.” This quarterly is edited by Cecily Crozier, 42 Burke Road, 
S. E. 5, Melbourne. There is some vigorous work here, which would 
be notable anywhere for its wit and reality, and which fulfills the hope 


of the magazine “to break down, or melt away, the leaden fixity of the 
cliché and to erase the stereotyped impress of a thumb-worn idiom.” 
The editorial comments are especially good. 

The other publication is Meanjin Papers, a bi-monthly edited by 
C. B. Christesen, Box 1871W, G.P.O., Brisbane. (A note tells us that 
‘Meanjin” is the aboriginal name for Brisbane This magazine is 
larger and of a more general character; it seeks to provide a forum of 
discussion and to give a representative selection of new writing. Mr. 
Christesen says that the young Australian writers are eager to establish 
a closer relationship between the United States and the Commonwealth, 
and he invites manuscripts and correspondence. All the prose articles 
in the issue we received, which is called a Crisis Number, are concerned 
with a serious stock-taking of Australian culture (in the widest sense) 
in the face of war. The resulting balance sheet is not made to look 
pretty. But whatever the faults of Australian civilization, at least it 
has not produced smugness in its best writers. 

We are often told that Australia and America are much alike. In 
these two magazines there are indications that Australian literature is 
going through some of the stages we have known here—the revolt, the 
self-criticism, the wrestling with the problem of “Who is the audience?” 
No doubt these are youthful signs, but whatever they are we like them. 
One youthful trait in particular we should like to believe that America 
has not lost is the trait of being anti-stuffed-shirt. These Australians are 
definitely that. 


Another outstanding new magazine is Rweca, which takes its title 
(meaning distaff) from the fact that it is edited by a board of six women, 
all faculty members of the University of Mexico. From this quarterly 
we learn of the appearance of two new collections of contemporary poetry 


in Spanish: Antologia de la Poesia Espanola Contempordénea, published 
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by the Mexican firm, Editorial Séneca; and Laurel, published by the 
Editorial Atlante. The first is said to be well-chosen, scholarly, and 
accurate, but the second will be particularly useful to students of Latin 
American poetry. Rweca, which will also interest them, is published at 
Shakespeare 60, Colonia Anzures, Mexico, D. F. 

Two awards for poetry have been made in the recent Hopwood 
literary contests at the University of Michigan. The major award of 
$500 went to Robert E. Hayden, of Ann Arbor, a special student; and an 
award of $150 in the minor contest was made to E. Samuel Moon, of 
Detroit, a sophomore. 

A poetry scholarship of seventy-five dollars a semester has been estab- 
lished at Texas Christian University to be awarded annually to a student 
entering from high school or junior college who shows promise as a 
writer of verse. Each applicant must submit at least fifty lines of orig- 
inal verse, endorsed by his English teacher, together with a transcript of 
his high school or junior college record. For full information apply to 
the Chairman, Department of English, T. C. U., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Three fifty-dollar prizes are offered by the Hymn Society of America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for new hymn texts in the follow- 
ing categories: faith in a time of stress; the world-wide mission of 
Christianity; personal dedication. Poems that have been published may 
be submitted, if they have not yet appeared in a hymn book, and anyone 
may “nominate” a poem that he has seen in print or manuscript, but 
such a poem can win a prize only if the author agrees that it shall become 
thereby the property of the society. Entries must be mailed to the 
Contest Committee, at the above address, by October 1. 

A hitherto nameless peak in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, on the North Carolina-Tennessee border, has been designated Mount 
Lanier by the United States Board on Geographical Names, in honor of 
the poet’s centennial. Mount Lanier, elevation 3145 feet, is a peak on 
Hannah Mountain, a few miles distant from Montvale Springs, where 
Sidney Lanier spent many boyhood summers. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


DAVID DAICHES is a young British writer who has been teaching for 
five years at the University of Chicago. He contributes frequently to 
magazines and is the author of several books of criticism, the most recent 
being Virginia Woolf (New Directions). Mr. Daiches’ poem in Scots 
dialect was written as a result of his decision to give up his teaching work 
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, and return with his family to Scotland, in order to share the war 
experience of his own people. 
7 , : 
OSCAR WILLIAMS, of New York, is the author of a book of poems, 
The Man Coming Toward You, and editor of the recent anthology, Neu 
Poems 1942. 
ALICE MONKS MEARS was born in West Chester, Pa., in 1911, and now 
lives in Hudson, Ohio. Her work has appeared in POETRY and other 
f magazines 
EUGENE JOLAS, the well-known French-American writer and editor of 
Transition, is at present living in New York. His most recent book of 
, vems is Planets and Angels. 
t ° a a 
4 EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT, the distinguished Chicago writer, has been 
4 2 contributor to this magazine since its beginning. She is the author of 
f several novels and volumes of essays, and of a book of poems, The Wind 
in the Corn 
0 sco gala 
THEODORE SPENCER, a2 native of Pennsylvania, is Associate Professor 
, of English at Harvard. He is the author of a recent book of poems, 
: The Paradox in the Circle, published by New Directions, and of two 
vf prose books, Death and Elizabethan Tragedy and (with Mark Van Doren) 
y Studies in Metaphysical Poetry. This is his first appearance here. 
e GORDDEN LINK, of Georgia, has been a contributor since 1929. A 
it major in the Intelligence Section of the Georgia State Guard, he has been 
1e given extended leave to act as consultant in war production microfilming, 
Yd and is now director of personnel and training for the Microstat Cor- 
poration in Connecticut 
al H. H. LEWIS, a Missouri farmer, has published several pamphlets of 
nt poetry and was aw: the Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize in 1938. He 
of lives in Cape Girarde 
- CLIFFORD GESSLER has been a contributor since 1921. He has recently 
fe published a travel book, Patt of Mexico (Appleton-Century) and a 
book on Honolulu, Tropic Landfall (Doubleday Doran Seaport Series) . 
He is on the staff of the Oakland, Calif., Tribune 
MYRON H. BROOMELL, a native of Boston, now lives in Urbana, Ohio, 
where he teaches history, Latin, and Greek at the Junior College. He 
has contributed to leading periodicals. 
This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously 
rs CHARLES NORMAN, of New York City, is the author of The Savage 
¥ Century and other books of poems. He recently volunteered as a private 
ot and is now in training at Fort Dix. ROBERT D. HARPER is on the English 
t faculty of Michigan College of Mining and Technology. MARION 
if ’ 





STROBEL, of Chicago, is the author of Lost City and other volumes. 
JEAN RIVIER is a young French writer now living in Marseille after 
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active military service. PAUL GOODMAN, of New York, is the author of 
a book of poems, Stop-Light, and is represented in the anthology, Five 
Young American Poets: 2nd Series. MILTON HINDUS, of New York, 
writes criticism for The New Republic, Nation, Kenyon Review, Saturday 
Review, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Natalie Maisie and Pavilastukay, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 
If There Is Time, by Hildegarde Flanner. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 
Man Who Fell In Love With God, by John Quinn. Bruce Humphries, 
The Nameless, by Lew Williams. James A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 
Pale Princess and Other Poems, by Selman Stone. Robertson Pub. Co, 
Los Angeles. 
Heart’s Wine, by Douglas V. Kane. Wings Press, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Beyond Bewilderment, by Lilith Lorraine. Banner Press, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
The Best Poems of 1941, edited by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
An American Anthology, edited by Tom Boggs. James A. Decker. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1938-1942, edited by Alan F. Pater, 
Paebar Co., N. Y. C. 

Gup, by Robert Lowry. Little Man Press, Cincinnati 

Lilith Tells All, by Lilith Lorraine. Priv. ptd., San Antonio, Tex 


TRANSLATIONS AND NEW EDITIONS: 

Sonnets to Orpheus, by Rainer Maria Rilke, trans. by M. D. Herter Nor 
ton. Norton. 

The Poems of Samuel Johnson, edited by David Nichol Smith and Edward 
L. McAdam. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Words and Days, compiled by Bowyer Nichols. Oxford Univ. Press. 








